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lessly.    The entente cordiale between the two countries had not been impaired.    The very abuse heaped on Aberdeen and Guizot in their respective countries was thus a kind of compliment.    The phases of the Greek question presenting themselves to Aberdeen in 1843 were less critical than those occupying Palmerston six years later.    The revolution, as it was called, of the earlier date merely marked the popular victory in the struggle for  constitutional  rule  against  a capricious and autocratic monarch.     The  result was taken by Lord Aberdeen for a legitimate manifestation by the Greek people in favour of constitutional government. Even this purely domestic episode provoked the busy display of Anglo-French diplomatic rivalries.    At this time England was represented at Athens by the future Lord Lyons, who, as Sir Edmund Lyons, was a brave sailor and accomplished admiral, but, unlike his more famous son, not a born diplomatist.   The representative of France was Mr Piscatory.    Each of these ministers had his own man among the Athenian place-hunters. Piscatory  was  intriguing to  get Coletti  into  office. Lyons  backed  Mavrocordato.     It was a mean and mischievous    squabble.      With    nautical    bluntness Lyons   by   letter   and   speech   let   Piscatory  know what  he  thought   about   him.     With   undiplomatic prolixity of trivial detail, he wrote home to the ForeigT Secretary, complaining of all he had to suffer from his French rival.    In reply Aberdeen, naturally disgustec at the whole affair, in a sharp letter pooh-poohed hu agent's grievance, but in a despatch to Paris plainly lei the minister of Foreign Affairs know that he must not presume too far on their personal friendship.    Guizot
was given unmistakably to understand that if Piscatory
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